STONE  WALLS 


Editorial  Stone  Walls  Fall,  1985 


It  has  been  ten  years  since  the  first  issue  of  Stone  Walls  was  conceived,  printed  and  dis- 
tributed. It  has  been  ten  years  since  that  summer  day  when  I  called  Ida  Joslyn  to  find  out 
whether  she  would  collaborate  with  me  on  this  pilgrimage. 

I  had  just  left  the  Gateway  Regional  School  System  with  the  remaining  $1,000  of  a 
$25,000  grant  which  we  had  received  for  the  enrichment  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  dis- 
trictwide.  The  seed  money  formed  the  capital  for  the  launching  of  Stone  Walls. 

The  beginning  stage  of  Stone  Walls  called  on  the  many  people  we  knew  from  Gateway; 
Ida  as  an  English  teacher.  I  as  administrator.  I  remember  sitting  around  Ida's  dining 
room  table  in  September  of  1975  determining  the  cover  of  the  first  issue.  Our  first  printers. 
Al  and  Brenda  Paone,  had  been  Ida's  students  at  Gateway.  Leo  Varsano.  a  friend  and 
colleague  from  Middlefield.  had  created  the  Stone  Walls  lettering,  still  in  use  today.  The 
red  ink  was  determined  by  a  maple  leaf  in  view  out  Ida's  window.  We  also  called  on  old 
friends  for  articles  that  first,  and  at  the  time,  only  anticipated  issue. 

I  moved  to  Boston  in  1980.  From  this  now  five  year  distance  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
elements  of  the  magazine  which  seem  particularly  unique  and  significant  All  adminis- 
trative and  editorial  work  on  the  magazine  is  performed  by  a  volunteer  Editorial  Board. 
Natalie  Birrell  of  Montgomery,  Lucy  Conant  of  Chester.  Connie  Dorrington  of 
Worthington,  Brooke  Lynes  of  Cummington  and  Louise  Mason  of  Russell  all  expressed 
enthusiasm  as  they  mailed  in  money  for  the  first  year  of  subscriptions.  Little  did  they 
know  of  the  impact  of  their  well  intended  notes.  To  this  day  they  have  been  loyal 
Editorial  Board  Members. 

Even  authors  and  photographers  contribute  their  time  and  talent  Revenue  from  the  sale 
of  the  magazines  and  advertising  space  pays  only  the  printer  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Stone  Walls  is  a  unique  kind  of  historical  journal.  It  is,  and  was  always  meant  to  be,  a  liv- 
ing history  of  these  hilltowns  as  we  know  them  today.  It  was  meant  to  provide  a  dialogue 
between  its  readers  and  its  contributors  who  have  become  one  and  the  same.  It  was 
meant  to  encourage  all  of  us  to  think  carefully  about  where  and  how  we  live,  about  why 
we  choose  to  live  in  this  pocket  of  Massachusetts,  a  treasured  and  well  kept  secret  I  said  it 
once  and  I'll  say  it  again:  the  hilltowns  carry  in  them  people  of  great  common  sense,  hard 
work  and  artistic  eye.  New  England's  most  solid  values.  All  we  have  to  do  is  behold  the 
network  of  stone  walls  which  unite  our  hills  and  valleys  and  then  we  know  we  are  home. 

Congratulations  and  happy  tenth.  Stone  Wallsl 
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Doris  Hayden 
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Doris  Hayden 
Remarkable  Woman 


by  Mary  Kronholm 


If  there's  anything  you  need  to  know 
about  Blandford,  past  or  present,  especially 
the  past,  just  ask  Doris  Hayden,  locally 
proclaimed  Blandford  Historian.  She 
knows,  literally,  where  the  skeletons  are 
hidden.  And  if  the  information  is  not  at 
the  tip  of  her  tongue,  it's  at  the  tip  of  her 
fingers. 

The  last  50  years  or  so,  Mrs.  Hayden 
has  been  engulfed  with  a  major  project, 
that  of  getting  all  of  Blandford's  geneal- 
ogy down  on  paper. 

The  project  grew  from  a  Town  request 
in  1937  to  have  all  the  early  town  records 
typed.  The  then  Town  Clerk,  Earl  Beaure- 
gard, felt  that  the  records  ought  to  be 
available  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  read 
them.  Reading  would  be  efasier  if  the 
books  were  typed. 

At  that  time,  Mrs.  Hayden  also  set  up  a 
card  file  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
for  easy  reference.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  tool  for  succeeding  Town  Clerks, 
and  has  been  kept  up  to  date  since  that 
time. 

Using  that  task  as  a  jumping-off  spot, 
Mrs.  Hayden  then  became  absorbed  with 
early  church  records.  She  found  that  there 
was  "so  much  material  it  really  ought  to 
be  hooked  together." 

Right  now,  there  are  sixteen  volumes 
of  material  on  Blandford  Families  in  the 
Springfield  Library,  and  copies  promised 


to  the  Westfield  library,  and  the  original 
will  remain  in  the  Porter  Memorial 
Library  in  Blandford. 

Mrs.  Hayden  refers  to  this  as  her 
"monument."  And  it  will  be  a  monument 
as  it  represents  almost  a  lifetime  of  work 
on  her  part 

When  Joseph  Carvalho  at  the  Spring- 
field Library  was  working  on  a  history  of 
area  Black  Families,  he  used  information 
she  had  written  tracing  Black  Family  His- 
tories from  Blandford. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task  she  set 
for  herself,  Mrs.  Hayden  has  trecked 
through  woods  to  forgotten  cemeteries, 
burial  sites  of  families  who  were  laid  to 
rest  on  their  own  land,  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  and  dusty  probate  records. 

Weeding  things  out  has  been  a  learn- 
ing experience  for  Mrs.  Hayden,  who 
obviously  thrives  on  digging  in  the  past. 
She  has  answered  requests  for  family  his- 
tories from  "almost  every  state  in  the 
union,"  and  she  has  brought  together  des- 
cendants of  former  Blandford  people 
who  now  live  continents  apart 

Requests  for  genealogical  informa- 
tion that  come  to  the  Town  Clerk  or  to  the 
library  are  always  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Hayden,  and  she  is  always  ready  to 
oblige. 

Many  people  who  come  to  Blandford 
seeking  their  roots  more  often  than  not 
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eventually  find  their  way  to  her  doorstep. 
She  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in 
these  types  of  quests. 

Mrs.  Hayden  was  bom  in  Westfield, 
March  20,  1902,  the  daughter  of  Harry 
and  Cora  (Phelps)  Wyman.  The  family, 
which  included  her  brother  Harold, 
moved  to  Blandford  in  April  1909  in  the 
hope  that  Mrs.  Wyman's  health  would  be 
improved  with  exposure  to  Blandford's 
bracing  air,  but  she  died  the  following 
year,  succumbing  to  tuberculosis. 

The  family  moved  into  the  house  that 
sits  at  the  corner  of  Birch  Hill  Road  and 
Cobble  Mountain  Road,  which  is  still 
standing  today. 

Mrs.  Hayden  started  second  grade  in 
Blandford  at  the  Center  School.  She  grad- 
uated from  Westfield  High  School,  class 
of  1919,  and  then  worked  for  the  H.B. 
Smith  Company  in  Westfield  for  three 
years. 

She  married  Ralph  Hayden  in  1922. 
He  was  born  in  the  house  in  which  Mrs. 
Hayden  still  lives  on  Hayden  Road,  and 
she  says  that  that  is  the  only  house  in 
Blandford  still  owned  by  the  same 
family. 

The  next  twenty  years  were  lived  by 
Mrs.  Hayden,  as  she  says,  "as  the  farmer  s 
wife."  The  family  raised  all  they  needed, 
and  sold  the  surplus.  She  canned,  preser- 
ved and  made  butter. 

Mrs.  Hayden  recalls  that  her  husband 
had  an  ice  route  in  the  summers,  having 
cut  ice  in  the  winters  from  the  pond,  and 
that  he  also  inherited  a  butter  route  from 
his  father. 

The  Haydens  had  three  children,  the 
first  child,  a  girl,  died  at  four  weeks  of  age. 
Jean,  a  second  daughter,  lives  on  Hayden 
Road  near  her  mother,  and  son  Dana, 
who  lives  in  Westfield.  There  are  four 
grandchildren,  and  four  great-grand- 
children. 

Mrs.  Hayden  was  for  many  years  the 


organist  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Blandford.  She  had  taken 
piano  lessons  one  winter  from  Bessie 
Chapin  on  Glasgow  Road.  After  that,  she 
studied  the  instrument  by  herself,  and 
later  learned  how  to  play  the  organ. 

She  now  is  still  an  occasional  sub- 
stitute organist  for  the  Russell  Com- 
munity Church. 

Mrs.  Hayden  was  an  assistant  lib- 
rarian for  Frances  E.T.  deBraal  in  the  mid 
forties.  She  became  librarian  in  1947,  a 
post  she  held  until  1972,  when,  at  age  70, 
Hampden  County  mandated  she  must 
retire. 

Retirement  has  not  held  her  back.  She 
has,  as  she  herself  will  tell  you,  "gotten 
into  more  things".. .especially  things  for 
which  she  has  no  training.  About  the  only 
thing  she  won't  tackle  is  her  car.  She  can 
fix  just  about  anything  else  around  the 
house,  though,  whether  it's  a  sewing 
machine  or  lawnmower. 

As  a  child,  she  says  she  didn't  like  to 
play  with  dolls,  but  would  "play  horse" 
instead.  And,  she  was,  at  an  early  age,  fas- 
cinated with  carpentry  and  its  tools.  Con- 
sequently, she  is  unusually  self-sufficient 
and  self-reliant 

During  the  25  years  that  Mrs.  Hayden 
was  librarian  there  were  many  changes  in 
the  library  facility.  The  porch  was  en- 
closed to  become  a  children's  area.  A 
bathroom  was  installed,  no  longer  requir- 
ing hasty  cross-lots  trips  to  a  neighboring 
household.  Heating  was  put  in  in  1959, 
and  the  library  grew. 

Mrs.  Hayden's  accomplishments  also 
include  stencil-work,  chair  caning,  splint 
seats,  and  artificial  rush  seats.  She  says 
she's  tapering  off  on  that,  but  she  has 
done  a  lot  with  crafts  over  the  years.  She 
created  a  Bicentennial  afghan  of  her  own 
design.  She  also  gardens.  She  dowses,  or 
does  divining. 

Mrs.  Hayden  uses  her  divining  not  to 
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find  water,  but  to  find  unmarked  graves 
and  old  house  locations.  "I'm  reconstruct- 
ing history,  that's  why  it  appeals  to  me." 

This  year  Mrs.  Hayden  is  the  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  the  250th  Anniversary 
Committee  and  is  very  active  with  this 
venture.  She  notes  that  50  years  ago,  she 
was  Clerk  of  the  General  Committee  for 
the  town's  Bicentennial  Anniversary. 


Whenever  the  opportunity  arises,  she 
is  more  than  willing  to  share  her  accumu- 
lated knowledge  and  Blandford  history. 
She  has  given  talks  on  genealogy  to  area 
church  groups  and  on  Blandford  history 
and  "the  olden  days"  to  Blandford  school 
children. 

A  truly  remarkable  woman  is  Bland- 
ford's  Doris  Hayden. 
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North  Blandford's 

Older  Industries 


by  Madeline  Waite 


Dennison  Healy's  Mill  Wheel  —  Blair  Road 


Practically  all  the  information  in  this 
article  about  the  older  industries  of  North 
Blandford  was  provided  by  Winfield  D. 
Healy  several  years  before  his  passing.  He 
was  born  in  North  Blandford  in  February 
1854  —  moved  to  Connecticut  in  1933  — 
and  died  in  March  1952. 

Orrin  Sennett  owned  and  operated  a 
mill  about  one-half  mile  below  the  Vil- 
lage (on  the  present  Blair  Road).  This  was 
Blandford's  first  mill  for  sawing  lumber 
and  it  was  the  old  up-and-down  type 
mill. 

A  paper  mill  was  owned  and  operated 
by  Orlando  and  Charles  Gibbs;  the  sup- 
ervisor of  this  mill  was  John  Fish  (grand- 


father of  the  late  Frank  Gibbs  of  Chester 
Road).  This  mill  was  located  on  the  brook 
(on  the  present  Blair  Road)  at  the  foot  of 
the  cemetery  hill. 

Dennison  Healy's  bowl  factory  was 
located  close  to  the  paper  mill  at  the  foot 
of  the  cemetery  hill.  Here  bowls  of  all 
sizes  were  turned  out  from  solid  blocks  of 
wood.  It  was  also  here  that  the  nest-t>  pe  of 
bowls  came  into  being  -  each  one  smaller 
than  the  previous  in  order  to  use  up  the 
block  of  wood.  As  today,  the  finished 
specimens  were  sold  singly,  or  in  nests. 

Across  from  the  bowl  machine  mill. 
Mr.  Healy  errected  a  saw-mill  and  install- 
ed the  first  circular  saw  to  be  used  in  the 
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Waite's  Cardboard  Factory 


town.  In  this  same  building,  he  installed  a 
turning  lathe  for  making  clock  pulleys 
and  fde  handles.  In  a  room  upstairs,  these 
were  counted,  sorted,  barreled  for  ship- 
ment to  various  destinations.  After  the 
second  bowl  machine  was  in  use,  busi- 
ness reached  such  proportions  that  one 
saw  mill  could  no  longer  supply  unfin- 
ished lumber.  Mr.  Healy  then  installed  a 
circular  saw  in  Alfred  Peckham's  old  type 
mill  in  Number  Three  (iij  area  of  Gibbs 
Brothers  farm)  and  hired  him  to  furnish 
lumber  for  this  factory. 

On  the  corner  (known  as  the  Church 
corner)  stood  Squire  Lyman  Gibbs"  coun- 
try store.  He  carried  a  full  line  of  goods  — 
a  paper  of  pins  to  a  barrel  of  rice.  Many 
stories  were  exchanged  here,  and  passers- 
by  were  sent  on  their  way  happier  for  their 
visit. 

Across  the  road  from  this  store,  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  corner,  stood  the  old 
Meacham  block.  The  ground  fioor  of  this 
building  housed  a  flourishingtailorshop. 
Men's  apparel  was  cut  in  Boston  and  sent 
here  for  finishing.  Four  seamstresses  were 


employed  here,  and  some  village  house- 
wives also  helped  to  keep  the  work 
caught  up. 

Over  the  bridge  (going  West  from  the 
church)  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road, 
stood  Bisby  s  blacksmith  shop.  Mr.  Bisby 
was  also  a  preacher  and  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  combine  both  vocations. 
He  lived  in  North  Blandford  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  but  in  advanced  years 
moved  to  Hinsdale  and  carried  on  both 
professions.  When  he  left,  Joel  Hall  (a 
new-comer  to  town)  moved  in.  While 
gunsmithing  was  Mr.  Hall's  trade  and 
hobby,  he  did  some  blacksmithing.  Being 
an  expert,  his  delight  was  to  shoulder  a 
gun  and  go  into  the  woods  for  a  few  hours 
hunt;  it  is  said  he  never  was  known  to 
come  home  empty  handed,  and  his  catch 
provided  many  an  excellent  game 
dinner. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  blacksmith 
shop  was  Tom  Barker's  cobbler's  shop. 
Joe  Phillips  came  to  town  after  Tom 
Barker  and  carried  on  the  cobbler  trade. 
Mr.  Phillips  resided  in  the  Charles  Gibbs 
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house  close  to  the  brook,  near  the  bridge. 
Much  to  the  delight  of  the  children,  Joe 
(as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  all) 
introduced  Cracker  Jack  to  the  Village; 
this  was  a  side  line  with  him.  He  was  often 
heard  to  remark,  when  one  appeared  to 
have  work  done,  "I  have  so  much  to  do 
jus'  don't  know  what  to  do  first"  —  and 
then  would  continue  —  "But  jus'  leave 
'em  there  and  I'll  have  'em  ready  when 
you  come  back." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook  from 
the  blacksmith  shop  stood  the  four  story 
woolen  mill.  In  as  much  as  wood  was  used 
in  the  woolen  industry,  the  company  of 
Taggart  and  Bradley,  carpenters,  joiners 
and  cabinet  makers,  conducted  a  busi- 
ness there  also.  Paddle  churns  with 
cranks  proved  popular  and  profitable  but 
eventually  bedsteads  were  made  there. 

Above  this  woolen  mill  stood  a  dye  fac- 
tory. Cloth  woven  at  the  woolen  mill  (in 
the  earlier  days)  was  dyed  in  this 
factory. 

Standing  beside  the  dye  factor)',  up  the 
brook,  was  a  whip-butt  establishment. 
Whip-butts  were  finished  here  for  a  large 
Westfield  concern  (presumably  the  West- 
field  Whip  Company).  Some  years  later, 
this  building  was  taken  over  by  Norton 
and  Ely  for  a  leather  finishing  shop.  The 
huge  window  and  floor  space  were  need- 
ed as  this  shop  finished  leather  for  three 
tanneries  —  the  one  in  North  Blandford 
—  one  in  Algerie  (above  North  Blandford 
toward  East  Otis)  —  and  the  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gibbs  Brothers  farm. 

Mr.  Frisbie,  and  later  Mr.  George 
Fields,  ran  a  grist  mill  next  door  to  the 
tannery.  Mr.  Fields'  home  was  the  old 
Waite  homestead  at  the  head  of  Waite's 
Pond.  In  as  much  as  this  was  the  only  grist 
mill  for  many  a  mile,  a  steady  stream  of 
vehicles  went  up  and  down  the  hill 
daily. 

Just  above  this  grist  mill  stood  Woolen 


mill  Number  2.  This  was  later  taken  over 
by  Charles  and  Addison  Waite  for  a  card- 
board factory.  This  factory  was  operated 
by  the  Waite  family  until  191 1. 

Continuing  our  trip  up  the  hill  beside 
this  busy  stream,  we  come  to  the  head  of 
Waite's  Pond  (back  of  the  existing  trolley 
bed).  It  was  here  that  Colonel  Loring 
(grandfather  of  the  late  May  Loring  of 
Chester  Road)  operated  a  sawmill. 

Returning  again  to  the  church  corner, 
and  traveling  up  the  west  branch  of  the 
brook  (toward  East  Otis)  one  arrives  at  the 
chair  factory.  This  was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge.  Chairs  were  placed 
in  every  window  for  advertising  purposes. 
In  later  years,  this  shop  was  operated  by 
Frank  M.  Lee  and  Earle  E.  Higgins  who 
made  buttom  molds,  drum  sticks,  wooden 
dowels,  etc. 

Up  this  brook,  but  a  short  distance, 
Alonzo  Kitman  (who  had  purchased  the 
whip-butt  business)  started  his  operation. 
Later  on,  baskets  were  made  in  this  same 
building  by  Lloyd  and  Harger  and  still 
later  on,  by  the  Higgins  family.  (This  bas- 
ket shop  has  now  been  converted  into  a 
home  by  Conwell  Higgins). 

In  the  early  1800's.  cheesemaking  was 
introduced  to  North  Blandford  by  a  Mr. 
Collins  of  Connecticut.  A  cheese  factory 
was  located  close  to  the  present  road 
going  to  Chester.  Many  pounds  of  cheese 
were  made  annually.  In  later  years,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Babb  made  a  great  deal 
of  cheese  at  their  home  in  Number  3 
(above  the  Gibbs  Brothers  farm).  They 
later  moved  to  the  village. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  little  brook 
running  down  beside  the  Chester  road 
was  named  "Cheese  factory  brook"? 

Above  this  factor>'  was  a  large  hall, 
which  was  a  very  popular  place  for  dances 
and  entertainments.  Many  a  romance 
was  kindled  at  the  "old  cheese  factory 
hall"  we  are  told. 
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NORTH  BLANDFORD 


The  numbering  on  the  above  map  represent  the  paragraphs  in  the  accom- 
panying article.  1855  &  1870  maps  were  consulted  and  to  the  best  of  present 
knowledge  the  numbers  show  the  locations  of  the  various  industries. 
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DIARY  of  MARI  GIBBS 

Part  IV 


This  is  the  last  section  of  the  diary  written  in  1869  byMari  Gibbs  who  was  ten  years 
old  and  lived  on  the  Chester  Road  in  Blandford.  Due  to  a  back  injury,  she  was  con- 
fined to  bed. 


Sept.  17  Father&  Bernard  went  to  Mid- 
dlefield  Cattle  Show  Grandfather  Fish 
died  this  evening  quarter  before  eleven 
Sept.  18  Father  went  to  the  Factories 
after  Doct  Spring  he  put  a  jacket  on  me 
Mari  Tuttle  &  Ella  Lact?  called  here 
Father  brought  Delila  here  in  the  even- 
ing 

Sept.  19  Father  &  Ella  went  to  meet- 
ing brought  Aunt  Ann  C  home  with 
them  Mother,  Hattie  &  Ella  went  down 
to  Grandmother  Fish's  in  the  evening 
Sept.  20  Grandfather  Fish  was  buried 
today  Philo  Knox  carried  Father  &  the 
boys  down  &  brought  Mother  &  the  child- 
ren home  Father  went  to  Westhanipton 
carried  Grandmother  Delila  went 
home 

Sept.  21    Rainy    Father  got  home  from 
Westhampton  half  past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing  Worked  on  Man's  bed  quilt 
Sept.  22    Rainy    Sewed  on  Man's  bed 
quilt 

Sept.  23  Mother  &  Aunt  Ann  finished 
washing  today  &  churned  two  hours  & 
a  half 

Father  &  Mother  went  to  Chester  in 
the  evening 

Sept.  24    Mother  &  Ella  went  down  to 

Mr  Albert  Wright's  to  quilt 

Sept.  25    Aunt  Ann  Collester  is  73  years 


old  today  Mother  went  down  to  Mr 
Wright's  to  quilt  Almaron  Edward's 
father  died  today 

Sept.  26.    It  has  been  very  rainy  today 

did  not  any  of  us  go  to  meeting 
Sept.  27    Mother  &  Ann  washed  in  the 
AM    Put  on  the  bed  quilt  in  the  PM 
Sept.  28    Father  &  Bernard  went  to  Cat- 
tle Show    Father  took  a  cheese  and  some 
cranberries    Delila  staid  here  all  night 
Sept.  29    Father.  Delila.  Frank  &  Willie 
went  to  cattle  show 
Sept.  30    Mother  got  off  the  quilt 
Father  went  to  the  Factories 
Fri.  Oct.  1    John  Lester  staid  here  last 
night    Father  went  down  to  Grand- 
mother Fish's    James  Mitchel  &  Ber- 
nard dug  potatoes    Delila  61  years  old 
today 

Oct.  2    Grandmother  came  home  today 
Aunt  Dolly  Ann  &  Maria  took  dinner 
here    Father  carried  Aunt  Ann  home  in 
the  evening 

Oct.  3  Just  one  year  ago  today  since 
Aunt  Sarah  died  It  has  rained  hard  all 
day 

Oct.  4    Rained  hard  all  day  Mother 
washed  did  not  put  out  her  clothes 
Oct.  5    Great  damage  done  to  the  roads 
&  to  the  railroad    Grandmother  Fish 
came  here  in  the  evening  Uncle  Charles 
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came  with  her  &  took  Father's  horse  back 
with  him 

Oct.  6  Father  finished  the  cellar  ditch 
this  forenoon  Grandmother  Fish  went 
back  home  in  the  PM 
Oct.  7  Uncle  Charles  came  back  with 
the  horse  this  evening  brought  me 
some  medicine 

Oct.  8  Mr  Silas  Clark  took  dinner  here 
Mrs  Feargus  Smithes  &  Mrs  Donkersley 
called  here  Father  went  to  the  Factories 
in  the  evening 

Oct.  9  Mother  &  myself  went  down  to 
Mary  Ann's  Mother  drew  me  down 
Oct.  10  Father,  Mother  &  Ella  went  to 
meeting  Aunt  Ann  came  home  with 
them  it  rained  hard  before  they  got 
home  rained  all  night 
Oct.  1 1  Mother  washed  and  coloured 
my  bed  quilt  lining 

Oct.  12    Put  on  my  bed  quilt  this  PM 
Teacher  Rockwood  came  here  tonight 
Oct.  13    Rained  hard  most  all  day  Ber- 
nard fixed  the  pump  Teacher  &  the  child- 
ren came  home  in  the  rain  quilted  on  my 
bed  quilt 

Oct.  14  Did  not  quilt  any  today 
Oct.  15  Mrs  Smithes,  Aunt  Electa,  Mrs 
Lanson  Knox,  Mrs  Gregory  &  Mrs  Elliot 
were  here  to  quilting  Uncle  John  ,  Aunt 
Mary  &  Artie  spent  the  night  here 
Oct.  16  Mrs  Albert  Wright  Delila  & 
Nancy  were  here  finished  my  quilt  Uncle 
John  &  Aunt  Mary  went  home  in  the 
PM 

Oct.  17  Bernard  took  the  horse  &  has 
gone  home  No  meeting  to  the  meadow 
today  very  plesant  wind  blows  some 
Oct.  18  Mother  &  Aunt  Ann  washed 
today  Mr  Baldin,  Philo  &  Smithes  dug 
potatoes  Mr  Streeter  staid  here  all  night 
Oct.  19  Very  cold  &  windy  snowed 
enough  to  track  a  fox  in  the  PM  Father 
went  to  Russell 

Oct.  20  Mrs  Thomas  Smithes  called 
here  Mother  went  down  to  Philo's  &  got 


some  vinegar 

Oct.  21  Father  sold  50  bushels  of 
potatoes  Mother  went  down  to  the 
meadow 

Oct.  22    Father  carried  the  teacher  to  the 
Factories  this  evening 
Oct.  23    Father  went  to  the  Factories 
after  Doct  Spring    carried  him  to  the 
meadow  slept  in  my  jacket  last  night 
very  rainy 

Oct.  24  Father,  Eliza,  Hattie  &  Ella 
went  to  meeting  in  the  meadow 
Oct.  25  Father  went  to  Springfield  car- 
ried butter,  eggs  &  chickens  got  25C  per 
pound  for  chic  kens  48C  for  butter  38C  per 
doz  for  eggs 

Oct.  26  Father  staid  to  Grandmother 
Fishes  last  night  got  home  at  noon  Meet- 
ing at  the  school  house 
Oct.  27  Father  went  to  the  Factories  got 
the  gray  mare  shod  Commenced  on  a 
new  barrel  of  flour 

Oct.  28  Father  went  off  with  his  cheese 
today  got  17C  per  pound  Festival  at  the 
meadow 

Oct.  29  Killed  a  lamb  today  Festival  to 
the  meadow  Mr  Charles  Perkins  took 
dinner  here 

Oct.  30  Sold  50  bush,  of  potatoes  Mr 
Clark  took  his  cattle  6  men  took  dinner 
here  Father  had  gone  to  Mr  Fisk's 
Oct.  31  Mother  &  Aunt  Ann  went 
down  to  the  meadow  Mr  Chapin 
preached  his  farewell  sermon 
Bernard  went  home 

Mon.  Nov.  1    Charles  Smith  died  about 
six  o'clock  this  evening 
Nov.  2    Father  went  to  Town  meeting  & 
Mother  to  the  meadow  Warm  &  pleasant 
Mother,  Eliza  &  Hattie  went  to  meeting 
Bernard  came  home 
Nov.  3    Father  &  Mother  went  to  Mr 
Smith  funeral  very  pleasant  Uncle  Rob- 
bins  &  Aunt  Dolly  Ann  took  dinner 
here 

Nov.  4    Mother  called  at  Mr  Lanson 
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Knox's  &  visited  to  Edgar  Robbins  Willie 
is  5  years  old  today 

Nov.  5  Mrs.  Bartholomew  &  Mrs  Can- 
non called  here  Mr  Morton  is  back 
here  thrashing 

Nov.  6    Aunt  Polly  Gibbs  &  Herbert 

Tuttle  took  tea  here  Mrs  Amasa  Stewart  & 

her  little  girl  called  here 

Nov.  7    Cold,  cloudy  &  windy  today 

Nov.  8    Very  cold  &  windy  Washed  but 

did  not  put  out  the  clothes  took  the  plug 

out  of  the  pump 

Nov.  9    Very  cold  &  windy 

Nov.  10    Cold  &  windy  Mother  went  to 

the  Factories  in  the  evening 

Nov.  11    AuntAnn&  Mother  went  to  see 

Aunt  Alida     Aunt  Lydia  Gibbs  & 

Frank  came  here  this  PM 

Nov.  12    Mrs  Abel  Peckham  &  her 

Mother  Peckham  &  Carrie  spent  the 

PM  here 

Nov.  13    Father  carried  Aunt  Lydia  & 
Frank  to  the  Factories  in  the  PM 
Nov.  14    Clarence  Bartlett  is  14  years  old 
today  It  is  snowing  hard  today 
Nov.  15    Very  cold  &  blustering  Mr 
Heam  has  bought  two  beef  creatures  of 
Father  &  is  butchering  here  today 
Teacher  came  here  tonight 
Nov.  16    Cold  &  windy    Aunt  Ann 
worked  on  the  lounge  Eliza  &  Hattie  went 
to  the  evening  meeting 
Nov.  17    Very  rainy  &  cold  makes  ice 
school  closed  at  round  hill 
Nov.  18    Willie  Fish  one  year  old 
Thanksgiving  day  invited  Grandmother 
Fish  but  she  did  not  come  very  windy 
Nov.  19    Aunt  Ann  cleaned  Grand- 
mothers room  today  very  pleasant  & 
warm 

Nov.  20  Rainy  in  the  morning  Bernard 
finished  working  here  last  night  had  the 
horse  to  go  to  the  Factories 
Nov.  21  Froze  a  little  last  night  It  has 
been  very  pleasant  today  Mr.  Morton 
went  away  this  morning 


Nov.  22    Mother  carried  Aunt  Ann 
home  this  PM  Mr  Chs  Hager  took  dinner 
&  supper  here  staid  all  night 
Nov.  23    Mr  Hager  gave  me  three  dol- 
lars this  morning  Father  &  Mr  Hager 
went  to  the  Center  to  buy  cows 
Nov.  24    Father  &  Mr  Hager  went  to 
Dwight  Gibbs'  bought  5  cows 
Nov.  25    Mr  Hager  started  for  home  this 
morning  with  eleven  cows  Father  went  to 
Chester  &  Mother  &  Ella  went  to  Mr 
Wright's 

Nov.  26  Uncle  Charles  took  dinner 
here  Sarah  &  Addie  were  here  to  supper 
Mother  went  down  to  Mary  Ann  a  little 
while  in  the  PM  Mary  Ann  came  up  here 
in  the  evening 

Nov.  27    Father  went  to  Monterey 
Mother  is  38  years  old  today  James  Hearn 
done  the  chores  for  Father 
Nov.  28    No  meeting  to  the  meadow 
Cloudy  &  cold 

Nov.  29  Mother  washed  hung  the 
clothes  up  garret 

Nov.  30    Father  butchered  his  beef 

today  Rained  hard  all  day 

Wed.  Dec.  1    Had  4  Frenchmen  to  get 

dinner  for   they  are  going  to  chop  for 

Father    Father  went  to  the  Factories 

today 

Dec.  2    Ella  is  three  years  old  today 
Father  went  to  the  Factories  got  a  barrel 
of  flour  brought  Delia  home  with  him 
Dec.  3    Very  cold   Delia  finished  the 
ironing  the  PM   Mother  went  down  to 
Mary  Ann's  a  few  minutes 
Dec.  4    Father  drove  his  hogs  over  to  Mr 
Bishops  It  has  been  snowing  this  after- 
noon 

Dec.  5    Warm  &  pleasant  The  French- 
man was  here  over  Sunday 
Dec.  6    Very  cold    snowed  all  day 
blowed  hard  Father  carried  the  children 
to  school  Hattie  went  to  Mr  Cannon's 
Dec.  7    Very  cold  &  windy  Frank  did 
not  go  to  school 
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Dec.  8  John  commenced  working  for 
Father  today  cold  &  windy 

Dec.  9    Thawed  some   very  pleasant 

Father  drove  home  his  old  sow  Matta  has 

been  sick  today 

Dec.  10    Matta  did  not  work  today 
Father  &  Mother  went  to  Chester  took 
dinner  with  Mrs  Harris  Frank  went  to 
school  Hattie  stayed  to  Mr  Cannon's  4 
nights  this  week 

Dec.  1 1  Uncle  Charles  called  here  this 
AM  Albert  Knox  &  Monooc  &  Mrs 
Fergus  Smithes  called  here  in  the  even- 
ing 

Dec.  12    Warm  &  fogy    rained  a  little 
Louisa  Theyer  died  31  years 
Dec.  13    Warm  but  cloudy   dried  out 
clothes  outdoors     Father  carried  the 
children  to  school 

Dec.  14  Father  went  after  the  Doct  this 
PM  left  word  for  him  to  come  tonight  he 
did  not  come 

Dec.  15    Cold  &  cloudy  Father  went  to 
the  meadow  after  Aunt  Ellen  this  PM 
Dec.  16    Rained  hard  most  all  day 
Doct  did  not  come  until  candlelight 
Father  went  after  him  in  the  morning 
Dec.  17    Father  went  to  Mr  Bishops 
after  his  hog  Matta  cut  his  foot  this  fore- 
noon   Hattie  staid  to  Mr  Cannon  s  4 
nights  this  week 

Dec.  18    Stormy  snows  &  rains  makes 
ice   Doct  Lucas  came  in  the  morning 
Felix  &  Peter  were  away  tonight 
Dec.  19    Cold  &  windy  Father  carried 
Aunt  Ellen  home   Felix  &  Peter  came 
home  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  Nancy 
Wright  five  years  old 
Dec.  20    Aunt  Dolly  Ann  &  Uncle 
Lorenzo  took  dinner  here  Aunt  Dolly 
staid  here    Doct  Lucas  has  been  here 
today    Mr  &  Mrs  Alva  Bishop  called 
here 

Dec.  21  Mother  &  Delia  went  down  to 
Albert  Wright's  after  some  things  for 
Delila  brought  home  the  quilt  frames 


Dec.  22  It  snowed  last  night  &  has 
rained  all  day  Father  has  been  to  the 
meadow  Peter  &  Felix  have  been  thrash- 
ing today 

Dec.  23    Hattie  staid  8  nights  to  Mr  C 
Father  &  Mother  went  to  the  Factories 
brought  home  a  barrel  of  flour  8.50  good 
sleighing  after  you  get  below  Mr  Wrights's 
Doct  has  been  here  today 
Dec.  24    Father  carried  Aunt  Dolly 
home  Eliza  &  Hattie  went  to  Mr  Wright's 
Uncle  John,  Aunt  Mary,  Artie  &  Grand- 
mother came  here  this  PM  Eddie  Rob- 
bins  two  years  old 

Dec.  25  Aunt  Electa  came  here  this  PM 
Uncle  John,  Mary  &  Artie  went  home  & 
Grandmother  staid  here  Doct  Lucas 
came  tonight 

Dec.  26    Warm  &  rainy  John  &  Felix 
went  to  the  Factories  last  night  came 
home  with  another  Frenchman 
Dec.  27    Very  pleasant  in  the  morning 
in  the  PM  it  was  foggy    Mrs  Thomas 
Smithes  called  here  Father  went  to  the 
meadow  to  get  his  harness  fixed  David 
Hern  staid  here  tonight 
Dec.  28    Father  oiled  his  harnesses 
today  very  rainy  Mother  put  on  a  comfor- 
table today  Cousin  Josephine  is  eighteen 
years  old  today 

Dec.  29  Got  off  the  comfortable  today 
finished  it  this  eve  Father  went  to  the  Fac- 
tories this  PM 

Dec.  30  Mrs.  Wright  &  Sarah  took  din- 
ner &  supper  here  Joseph  Robbins  was 
here  to  tea  made  a  under  bed  today 
Dec.  31  It  has  been  a  nice  warm  day 
Uncle  John,  Aunt  Mary  &  Artie  took  din- 
ner here  they  went  to  the  meadow  this  PM 
Grandmother  Fish  went  home  with  them 
Mother  went  over  to  Aunt  Harriet's  this 
PM  Doct  Lucas  was  here  tonight  Hattie 
staid  one  night  to  Mr  Cannon's 

*  *  * 
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Memoranda 

Grandmother  went  to  Aunt  Ellen  s 
Jan.  17  came  home  Mar  12 

Went  to  Aunt  Ellen's  Apr  1st  came 
home  May  1 1 

Went  to  Becket  May  20  came  home 
June  18 

WenttoAunt  Ellen's  June  23  came  home 
July  1st 

Went  to  Becket  the  6th  of  Sept.  came 
home  Oct  2nd 


Identification  of  some  of  the  names  in 
the  diary:  — 

John  Fish,  1808-1869 

(Grandfather  Fish) 
Mercy  Edwards  Lyman,  1810-1892 

(Grandmother  Fish) 
Children: 
Alida  Priscilla,  1830-1898 

(Aunt  Alida) 

m.  William  A.  Bartlett 

(Uncle  William) 
Hannah  Algytha,  1831-1912 

m.  Joseph  Gibbs 
Clarissa  Juliet,  1833-1834 
Clarissa  Amy,  1835-1838 
Mercy  Ann  (Anna),  1838- 

m.  Oliver  B.  Johnson 
John  Lyman,  1841-1874 

(Uncle  John) 

m.  Mary  E.  Aldrich 

(Aunt  Mary) 

Joseph  Addison  Gibbs,  1831-1873 
(Father) 

Hannah  Algytha  Fish,  1831-1912 

(Mother) 
Children: 
Mari  Caroline,  1859-1910 
(Author  of  diary) 
Hattie  Amy,  1861-1920 


Frank  Nelson,  1863-1946 
William  Joseph,  1864-1911 
Ella  Eva,  1866-1942 
Joseph  Addison,  1873-1932 

(Bom   3   mo.   after  his  father's 

death) 

Grandmother  Gibbs,  widow  of  Linus 
Gibbs;  maiden  name,  Polly  Ann 
Sacket,  1795-1872 

Aunt  Dolly  Ann  (Gibbs),  dau.  Linus  & 
Polly  Anna  m.  Lorenzo  Robbins 

Aunt  Ellen  (Gibbs),  dau.  Linus  & 
Polly  Anna  m.  Charles  Gibbs,  son 
Lyman  &  Clarissa  (Fish)  Gibbs 

Aunt  Harriet  (Gibbs),  dau.  Linus  & 
Polly  Anna  m.  Porter  Osborne 

Uncle  Fry,  2nd  husband  of  Sarah  E. 
Gibbs,  dau.  Linus  &  Polly  Anna 

Uncle  Orlando,  or  Uncle  OF,  Orlando 
Fish  Gibbs,  son  Lyman  &  Clarissa 
(Fish)  Gibbs;  she  sister  of  John 
Gibbs  m.  Marietta  Gibbs,  dau. 
Linus  &  Polly  Anna 

Aunt  Lucy  Ann,  prob.  widow  of 
Nelson  D.  Gibbs,  son  of  Linus  & 
Polly  Anna;  her  maiden  name  was 
Ames 

Abel  Pecham  m.  Julia  Ann  Gibbs,  dau. 

Bradner  Stuart  Gibbs,  who  was  the 

son  of  Elijah  Gibbs.  Their  dau.  was 

Carrie  Peckham 
Dwight  Gibbs,  son  of  Elijah  Gibbs, 

who  was  son  of  Israel  Gibbs 


The  Factories  —  now  the  center  of 
Chester 

Round  Hill  schoolhouse  —  just  over 
the  Blandford  line  in  Chester 

The  meadow  —  North  Meadow  Pond 
area  in  Blandford  — 
North  Blandford 
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Mari  Gibbs 
of  Blandford 


contributed  by  Louise  Mason 


As  the  editors  of  Stone  Walls  worked 
on  the  diary  of  Mari  Gibbs  this  past  year 
they  became  interested  in  Mari  and 
curious  to  know  more  about  her.  Why  was 
she  bedridden  at  this  point  in  her  life  and 
what  became  of  her  when  she  grew  up? 
Doris  Hayden  put  us  in  touch  with  Mari's 
niece,  Mrs.  Harley  Hill  (Elsie  Gibbs  Hill) 
of  West  Springfield,  recently.  Mrs.  Hill 
very  kindly  allowed  one  of  us  to  interview 
her  and  to  examine  clippings  and 
family  photographs. 

Mrs.  Hill  is  the  daughter  of  Mari's 
brother,  Frank  N.  Gibbs,  who  with  his 
family  lived  in  one  half  of  the  old  Gibbs 
house  on  Chester  Road.  Mari,  who  was 
unmarried,  and  her  mother,  Hannah 
Gibbs  a  widow,  lived  in  the  other  half. 

We  learned  that  Mari  (pronounced 
Mer-eye)  had  been  dropped  accidentally 
by  one  of  her  older  sisters  when  she  was 
an  infant  or  very  small  child.  Her  back 
was  severely  injured  and  she  never 
recovered  completely,  so  that  she  was 
always  somewhat  handicapped.  Back  in 
the  1860's,  x-ray  diagnosis  did  not  exist 
and  doctors  knew  very  little  about  such 
injuries.  The  back  either  healed  itself, 
assisted  by  bed  rest,  or  it  did  not.  Pre- 
sumably Mari  healed  to  some  extent 
eventually  so  that  she  was  able  to  lead  a 
useful  life.  At  the  time  she  wrote  the  diary 
she  was  bedridden,  with  the  doctor  in  fre- 
quent attendance.  At  this  point  no  one 
knows  how  much  of  her  childhood  was 


spent  thus.  She  did  somehow  receive  an 
education  and  taught  school  in  Bland- 
ford  for  some  years. 

Mari's  obituary  states  that  she  lived 
for  several  years  in  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut and  in  Springfield,  and  that  more 
recently  she  had  spent  a  year  as  assistant 
at  the  Shurtleff  Mission  in  Westfield. 
"She  had  been  earnest  and  sincere  in 
whatever  she  had  undertaken  and  her  life 
had  been  a  purposeful  one."  A  photo- 
graph of  Mari  taken  with  her  family 
shows  her  as  an  attractive  young  woman 
with  curly  brown  hair. 

Mari  died  in  1911  at  the  age  of  51  of 
causes  not  related  to  her  earlier  injury. 
She  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time.  Her  niece  remembers  as  a  little  girl 
that  Mari  was  in  bed  upstairs  and  she 
would  go  and  sit  beside  her  on  a  stool 
while  Mari  taught  her  to  sew  and  helped 
her  join  her  quilt  blocks  together.  Elsie 
Gibbs  Hill  was  nine  years  old  in  191 1  and 
does  not  remember  ever  seeing  Mari  up 
and  about.  Her  brother,  the  physician, 
came  to  check  on  her  often.  A  few  days 
before  Mari  died,  it  was  decided  by  her 
physician  that  an  operation  was  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  her  life.  The 
operation  to  remove  a  tumor  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Alcorn  of  Suffield.  Conn, 
and  Dr.  Lanphere  of  Chester.  The  opera- 
tion, performed  at  her  Blandford  home, 
was  "successful"  and  at  first  she  seemed  to 
rally  well,  but  later  it  was  seen  that  she  was 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mari's 
funeral  service  was  held  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  North  Blandford 
with  Rev.  Sumner  G.  Wood  officiating. 
She  was  buried  in  North  Blandford 
cemetery. 

Mari  was  survived  by  her  mother,  two 
sisters:  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Gibbs  of  Blandford 
and  Miss  Ella  Eva  Gibbs  of  Springfield, 
and  three  brothers:  Frank  N.  Gibbs  of 
Blandford,  Dr.  Joseph  Gibbs  of  Suffield, 
Conn,  and  William  J.  Gibbs  of  Chicago. 
Mari's  mother,  Hannah  Gibbs,  had  been 
widowed  just  a  few  months  before  her  last 
child  was  born.  She  was  a  strong  and 
resourceful  woman  who,  left  with  a  large 
failing.  She  died  two  days  after  the  sur- 
gery. Her  niece  remembers  hearing  her 
moan  after  the  operation.  In  those  days 
surgery  was  under-taken  only  as  a  last 
resort  and  typically  performed  at  home 
on  the  kitchen  table  eith  ether  for  the 
anesthetic  —  a  crude  and  rather  barbaric 
procedure  by  today's  standards.  Surgical 
shock  and  its  treatment  were  not  under- 
stood. Pain  was  not  well  controlled  nor 
were  there  intravenous  fluids.  The  pos- 
toperative mortality  rate  was  very  high  for 
many  reasons. 


family  to  support,  traveled  to  Westfield  to 
learn  nursing  and  then  worked  as  a  prac- 
tical nurse,  mainly  in  Chester  for  many 
years. 

The  Gibbs  homestead  on  Chester 
Road,  later  owned  by  Coons,  was  across 
from  the  present  MacKenna  home,  but 
was  torn  down  a  few  years  ago.  The  pro- 
perty is  now  owned  by  Phil  Payson  from 
Connecticut  who  has  planted  Christmas 
trees  in  the  fields.  Mrs.  Hill  has  a  news- 
paper advertisment  dating  back  to  when 
the  house  was  for  sale  as  a  "salvage 
acquisition  opportunity  for  $2500."  It 
contains  a  photograph  of  the  10  room 
house  built  about  1820,  now  in  poor  con- 
dition and  scheduled  for  demolition.  A 
description  of  its  better  features  includes: 
hand  hewn  chestnut  beams,  pine  flooring 
to  23  inches  wide,  4  decorated  and  sten- 
ciled mantels,  paneled  doors  and 
cabinets,  hand  forged  hardware,  clap- 
board siding,  shutters  and  stone  steps, 
slate  roof  and  brick  chimney.  The  house 
was  bought  by  a  lady  from  New  York  who 
had  it  carefully  dismanteled  board  by 
board  and  reassembled  somewhere  in 
New  York  State. 
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Grandmother's  Living  Room 

by  Shelley  L.  Messenger 


Nanny  and  Jason  —  May  6,  1977 


Upon  entering  the  small  but  comfort- 
able room,  it  occured  to  me  that  nothing 
had  changed  from  my  childhood. 

Even  now,  being  an  adult,  I  noticed 
the  clutter.  The  years  of  my  grandmother  s 
life  lay  there,  exposed  for  anyone  to  see. 
Nanny,  as  we  called  her,  liked  to  save.  The 
stacks  of  old  newspapers  and  movie 
magazines,  which  lay  alongside  of  her 
favorite  chair,  had  been  collected  for 
decades. 


She  sat  in  the  rust  brown,  smooth 
vinyl  recliner  which  from  my  memory 
had  felt  cool  to  the  touch  on  the  backs  of 
my  bare  legs.  Nanny  beckoned  me  to 
come  and  sit  by  her  knee  as  I  had  so  many 
times  before. 

Walking  across  the  room,  I  took  in  the 
freshly  painted  walls  of  eggshell  color 
reaching  out  to  greet  me.  I  didn't  mind  the 
musty  smell  that  was  a  part  of  this  room, 
nor  the  drapes  and  furniture  that  were  in 
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need  of  airing  and  dusting.  All  of  this 
was  Nanny. 

Crossing  the  room,  I  stopped  at  the 
coffee  table  a  moment  to  look  at  the 
terrarium.  It  was  small  and  the  plastic  dis- 
colored. It  held,  preserved  for  many  years, 
sand  and  water  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
bringing  back  memories  of  Nanny's  visits 
there. 

The  sun  shining  through  the  picture 
window,  warm  and  sparkling,  along  with 
the  drone  of  the  television  gave  my  heart  a 
stir.  Nanny  and  I  had  spent  many  hours 
watching  that  television.  Even  now, 
watching  re-runs  of  Gunsmoke  and 
Bonanza,  somehow  tugs  at  the  heart 

Nanny  had  many  pictures  on  the  wall. 
One  in  particular  was  of  an  American 
flag,  holding  a  snapshot  of  a  soldier,  Nan- 
ny's friend,  who  was  killed  in  World  War  I 
by  a  hand  grenade.  Each  and  every  pic- 
ture held  a  special  memory,  each  a  part 
of  Nanny. 

As  I  reached  Nanny's  chair,  I  gave  a 
kiss  on  her  lined ,  aged  cheek,  sitting  down 
on  the  thread  bare  rug  by  her  feet. 

On  the  table  by  her  chair  was  the  crys- 
tal candy  dish,  which  had  clattered  many 
times  when  small  fingers  had  helped 
themselves  to  the  white  peppermint  and 
pink  wintergreen  mints.  The  wintergreen 
had  always  been  my  favorite.  The  tangy 
taste  of  mint  melted  in  my  mouth  as  I 
popped  one  in  and  rolled  it  around  with 
my  tongue. 

Those  weren't  the  only  snacks  that 
Nanny  offered.  Within  arms  reach  were 
the  half-eaten  bag  of  Fritos,  closed  tightly 
and  wrapped  securely  with  an  elastic 
band  for  freshness.  Nanny  was  forever 
trying  to  get  us  "children  to  eat." 

As  I  sat  for  a  moment,  listening  to 
Nanny's  soft  voice  soothing  to  my  weary 
ear  and  making  me  feel  at  ease,  I  asked  to 
see  the  photo  album,  standing  in  the  cor- 
ner by  the  door. 


I  picked  it  up  and  felt  the  rough,  red 
velvet  cover .  Fingering  the  design,  I  made 
different  shades  as  I  ran  my  hand  to  and 
fro.  The  latch  was  once  a  shiny  metal,  now 
tarnished  with  age,  but  the  pictures  were 
still  vivid.  The  one  of  Nanny  as  a  small 
girl  in  her  lacy  muslin  dress  and  spit- 
shiney  black  buttoned  shoes  was  the  one  I 
liked  best. 

Before  I  said  goodbye  to  this  woman, 
who  had  been  like  a  second  mother  to  me, 
I  had  to  sit  momentarily  in  the  comfort- 
able black  rocker,  placed  just  to  the  side  of 
Nanny's  chair. 

It  was  once  beautiful,  I  believe;  but 
was  now  badly  peeling.  As  I  ran  my  hands 
over  the  arm  rests,  like  many  others  must 
have  done,  I  felt  the  sharpness  of  the  wood 
splinters  poking  up. 

Time  slipped  by  and  I  got  up  to  leave, 
but  couldn't  resist  kneeling  down  by  the 
tiny  wooden  doll  cradle  that,  once 
Nanny's  as  a  child,  now  held  my  dolls. 
Gingerly,  I  picked  up  one  of  these  child- 
hood memories.  I  held  it  to  my  cheek 
letting  the  soft  hair  caress  me.  I  took  in  the 
perfumed  odor,  remembering  the  time  I 
had  sprayed  on  Nanny's  lilac  cologne. 
The  fragrance  was  no  longer  over  power- 
ing; but  I  could  still  smell  the  sweetness 
that  was,  and  still  is,  my  grandmother. 

*  *  * 


Nanny  is  gone  now,  has  been  for  quite 
some  time.  She  is  buried  in  Russell,  close 
to  my  home.  She  was  a  woman  who  loved 
her  grandchildren  and  never  forgot  a 
birthday  or  special  occasion.  If  there  is 
one  thing  that  I've  learned  from  Nanny,  it 
is  that  family  life  is  important.  She  had 
always  shown  me  that.  Her  love  and  kind- 
ness will  always  be  a  part  of  my  memories. 
Thank  you  Nanny,  I  love  you. 
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The  Autumn  Painter 


He  came  again!  But  late,  this  year. 
Worried  and  scolding  and  glad  he  was  here, 
I  made  him  a  seat  on  a  high  grassy  knoll. 
And  drew  cold  water  to  fill  his  clay  bowl. 


As  he  knelt  to  unbuckle  the  straps  of  his  pack. 
The  sun  boldly  as.sessed  the  strength  of  his  back. 
Then,  satisfied,  winked  warmly  and  slow 
At  the  waiting  hills,  and  the  valley  below. 

He  opened  his  paintbox  and  beckoned  to  me. 
Such  glorious  colors!  And  I  the  first  to  .see 
His  bright  yellow  orange,  a  russet  that's  new, 
Three  rich  shades  of  ginger  and  silver  grey  too. 

He  dipped  in  his  brush  and  I  moved  away. 
My  heart  near  exploding.  Fall  came  today! 

His  first  strokes  were  subtle  —  a  blush  on  the  hill 

A  gentle  reminder  of  winter's  white  chili 

Then  under  his  sure  and  knowing  touch 

The  earth  became  a  festival,  a  riot,  and  such 

Was  his  nature,  generous  and  still. 

That  he  gave  me  the  gift  of  a  yet  unmarked  hill. 


A  dusty  ocher,  a  crackling  brown. 

A  startling  red  —  then  he  looked  down 

And  raised  his  brow,  questioningly. 

I  laughed,  for  oh  how  much  it  pleased  me! 

The  grocer's  boy  came  to  the  door  — 
/  turned  away  to  that  small  chore. 
And  behind  my  back  so  playfully. 
He  painted  in  silver  a  stand  of  birch  trees. 


Too  soon  he  was  exhausted  —  came  time  to  depart. 
He  left  with  his  colors  hut  there  remains  in  my  heart 
A  spirit  of  joy  that  never,  I  know, 
Can  be  covered  by  ice  and  the  deep  winter  snow. 


\'-)^}  Susan  C.  Meredith 
32  Lincoln  St. 
Springllekl.  M.i.  01  KW 


Rural  Social  Gathering 

from  Colonial  Times  to  the  Twentieth  Century 


by  Wesley  E.  Olds 


Among  social  groups  worth  recogni- 
tion are  the  volunteer  fire  companies. 
They  hold  an  important  place  in  our 
American  history.  From  the  early  1700's 
to  the  present  day,  the  volunteer  firefight- 
ers have  protected  life  and  property  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  fire.  They  were 
and  still  are  an  important  social  group  in 
the  community. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  said  to  be  one 
of  the  first  volunteer  leaders,  or  chiefs  in 
this  country.  He  and  others  founded  the 
Union  Fire  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
No  doubt  his  group  started  out  with 
leather  water  buckets  and  short  wooden 
ladders.  However,  they  later  acquired  a 
hand  pumper  as  a  more  effective  means 
of  combating  fire.  These  early  firemen 
spent  many  hours  in  keeping  their  equip- 
ment in  shape,  holding  drills  and  extin- 
guishing fires. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  give  credit 
to  the  ladies  and  children  of  that  era. 
Although  they  did  not  formally  organize, 
they  assisted  at  fires  by  returning  the 
empty  buckets  to  the  water  source,  thus 
contributing  to  a  continuous  cycle  in  the 
bucket  chain.  Most  likely  they  handled 
full  water  buckets  in  event  of  a  man- 
power shortage. 


Later  on  the  scene,  horse  drawn  steam 
pumpers  made  firefighting  more  pro- 
gressive. They  delivered  water  at  larger 
volumes  and  at  higher  pressures  than  the 
outdated  hand  tubs.  Since  they  were 
horse  drawn  and  steam  powered  pumps, 
they  required  less  manpower.Neverthe- 
less,  the  horses  needed  care  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  Another  point  a 
slow  fire  must  be  kept  burning  under  the 
steam  boiler  so  steam  pressure  could  be 
developed  quickly  in  the  event  of  a  fire. 
Hence,  organization  and  fraternization 
were  still  needed  to  maintain  and  operate 
equipment  and  care  for  the  horses. 

When  motorized  vehicles  came  on  the 
scene  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
another  transition  took  place.  The  fire- 
men had  to  learn  new  ways  to  keep  up 
with  the  trends  in  fire  protection.  Man- 
power was  still  needed  in  this  community 
effort.  As  the  equipment  became  more 
technical  it  cost  more  money. 

So  fund-raising  was  more  essential. 
Carnivals,  musters,  dances,  and  parades 
were  held  to  gain  needed  finances  for  the 
purchasing  of  the  equipment  These 
events  not  only  involved  the  fire  com- 
pany, but  the  community  and  surround- 
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ing  area  as  well.  I  have  attended  many 
since  childhood,  but  mostly  in  the  last  25 
years.  In  the  present  day,  raffles  and 
bingo  help  the  volunteers  acquire  addi- 
tional, operating  expenses.  The  other 
events  previously  mentioned  are  also 
commonplace. 

Today's  firemen  operate  powerful 
gasoline  and  diesel  fire  engines  capable 
of  pumping  1 500  gallons  per  minute  on  a 
fire,  1000  GPM  pumpers  are  the  most 
common  type  —  quite  a  change  from  the 
old  leather  buckets  of  the  past! 

There  should  always  be  a  good  social 
relationship  between  the  fire  service  and 
the  community.  The  firefighting  organi- 
zations provide  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty from  fires.  And  the  town  s  people 
reciprocate  with  municipal  funds,  dona- 
tions, and  other  forms  of  support. 

In  colonial  times  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  created  a  social  gathering.  Neigh- 
bors and  townsfolk  alike  gathered  to  hear 
both  the  oral  and  written  news  brought  by 
the  mailman  on  horseback.  Sometimes  it 
arrived  by  stagecoach,  as  it  later  did  in 
the  West. 

During  the  last  century  and  the  early 
part  of  this  one,  folk  grouped  together  at 
the  post  office  and  discussed  weather, 
politics,  and  local  gossip  while  the  mail 
was  being  sorted.  Now  the  mail  is  just 
picked  up  at  the  post  office,  or  delivered 
by  letter  carrier,  thus  ending  another 
daily  social  event  with  modern  ways  and 
times. 

Work  bees  of  yesteryear  were  held  for 
house  raisings,  barn  raisings,  or  to  assist 
each  other  with  harvest  work.  These 


events  started  back  when  everyone  farm- 
ed. And  they  were  held  when  a  family 
needed  a  new  house  or  bam  due  to  a 
marriage, when  a  new  family  moved  in, or 
after  a  destructive  fire.  A  husking  bee,  or 
maybe  a  haying  bee  at  harvest  time 
helped  a  needy  neighbor.  A  big  supper 
and  dance  sometimes  followed  the  bee. 
These  events  continued  into  this  century. 

Now,  work  bees  benefit  social  groups 
instead  of  social  groups  helping  individ- 
uals and  families.  Church  groups  hold 
yard  and  indoor  cleaning  bees  annually. 
Civic  groups  hold  work  bees  to  ready  for  a 
coming  social  event  or  benefit.  Also,  they 
are  held  to  renovate  a  newly  acquired 
building  for  community  or  organization- 
al use. 

Agricultural  societies,  now  commonly 
called  fairs,  are  worthy  of  recognition  in 
this  article.  The  "Father  of  our  Country," 
George  Washington,  belonged  to  an 
agricultural  society.  Later,  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  Elkanah  Watson 
sponsored  a  cattle  show.  This  cattle  show 
was  held  at  Park  Square  m  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts.  The  agricultural  fairs  are 
as  popular  now  as  they  were  in  the  last 
century.  They  form  an  important  segment 
of  the  agricultural/social  community. 

In  this  area  one  can  go  to  a  fair  every 
week  if  they  wish,  from  the  beginning  of 
August  until  well  into  the  fall  season. 
Agricultural  fairs  have  long  been  a  tradi- 
tion in  our  family.  My  great  grandmother 
attended  the  first  cattle  show  in  Mid- 
dlefield  in  the  year  1855. 1  understand  that 
she  attended  eighty-eight  out  of  eighty- 
nine  Middlefield  Fairs  held  during  her 
lifetime.  At  present,  several  of  her  descen- 
dants are  active  in  the  administration  of 
this  annual  event.  The  features  and  attrac- 
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tions  are  still  similar  to  some  of  the  ones 
in  her  day.  However,  some  of  the  events 
and  traditions  are  gone  forever.  But  the 
exhibits  of  garden  and  orchard,  also  the 
farm  and  draft  animals  remain  today. 

Another  social  spot  was  the  general 
store.  They  were  and  still  continue  to  be 
quite  numerous  on  the  New  England 
countryside.  Sometimes,  they  are  still 
operated  by  descendants  of  the  founders 
of  the  business.  My  uncle,  George  W. 
Olds  ran  a  general  store  for  a  half  century 
in  a  nearby  hilltop  town. His  stock  ranged 
from  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  to  dry 
goods,  clothing  and  footwear.  He  also 
kept  a  stock  of  patent  medicines  for  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  livestock.  His  backroom 
was  filled  with  hardware,  nails,  livestock 
feeds,  and  other  useful  odds  and  ends.  In 
addition,  he  dispensed  gasoline  and  other 
petroleum  products. 

He  made  bi-weekly  trips  to  Pittsfield 
to  replenish  his  stock  and  keep  us  with 
current  demands.  In  fact,  like  many  stores 
of  this  type  past  and  present,  his  con- 
tained the  local  branch  of  the  U.S.  Post 
Office. 

The  typical  country  store  of  yesteryear 
featured  barrels  of  flour,  sugar,  salt  pork, 
molasses,  and  crackers  of  course.  Wheels 
of  cheese,  tins  of  sardines,  cans  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  were  on  the  counter,  or 
lined  the  shelves  .Jars  of  penny  candy  and 
cookies  were  placed  to  catch  the  eye  of 
youngsters  and  those  adults  with  a  sweet 
tooth.  Buggy  whips,  axes,  and  shovels 
stood  in  the  corner.  Sacks  of  feed  for  live 
stock  and  poultry  were  available.  Boots, 
shoes,  and  straw  hats  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Also,  yard  goods  and  ladies  clothing 
occupied  a  certain  area.  In  the  center,  or 
on  one  side  stood  the  ever  present  pot- 


bellied, chunk,  or  barrel  stove  radiating 
its  warmth  throughout  the  store.  Nearby 
stood  the  wood  box,  in  addition, a  box  of 
sawdust  for  the  tobacco  element.  Around 
this  stove  the  village  forum  was  held. Mat- 
ters of  social,  civic,  agricultural,  and 
weather  were  discussed.  Saturday  night 
was  probably  the  busiest  time.  This  was 
when  the  country  folk  from  far  and  wide 
gathered  to  do  their  weekly  trading.  How- 
ever, it  was  still  a  busy  place  from  dawn  to 
dusk  on  any  week  day  too.  Bartering  was 
done  with  such  things  as  eggs,  meat,  but- 
ter, and  firewood.  These  items  were 
exchanged  for  yard  goods,  tea,  coffee,  salt, 
spices,  sugar,  and  flour.  These  staples 
could  not  be  raised  on  the  farm.  The  wise 
storeowner  always  sampled  the  product 
before  a  trade  was  completed.  The  butter 
could  be  rancid,  or  the  eggs  old  and  rotten. 
In  addition,  he  knew  firewood.  Spruce, 
pine,  and  aspen  had  limited  heating  value 
as  compared  to  ash,  oak,  and  rock  maple. 

Modern  day  general  stores  in  some 
aspects  have  changed  from  their  pre- 
decessors. However,  they  still  have  similar- 
ities. With  the  high  cost  of  fossil  fuels 
today,  the  wood  stove  is  a  common  item 
again  in  the  country  stores.  Today  most  of 
these  stores  still  carry  nails,  bolts,  and 
other  hardware.  The  cracker  barrels  and 
wheels  of  cheese  returned  after  a  few 
decades  of  absence.  Candy  canes,  jaw- 
breakers, horehounds,  and  chocolates 
start  at  prices  of  two  and  five  cents  a  piece 
instead  of  a  penny.  Perishables  are  now 
stored  in  refrigerators  and  freezers.  Meat 
is  now  sold  fresh  instead  of  salted  and 
smoked.  The  salt  pork  barrel  has  per- 
manently disappeared  from  the  scene.  It 
is  now  sold  in  clear  plastic  wrap  and  is 
found  in  the  refrigerated  chest. 
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The  Grange  is  one  social  organization 
that  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
bringing  social  life  to  the  agricultural 
community.  In  the  early  years,  it  was 
mainly  a  farmers'  organization.  Now,  the 
Grange  is  composed  of  members  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Promotion  of  agriculture, 
community  service,  and  social  activities 
are  some  of  the  primary  goals  of  the 
Grange. 

The  Grange,  also  called  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  was  founded  by  Oliver  Hud- 
son Kelly  in  Ohio  in  1867.  He  and  six 
other  men,  called  the  seven  founders  of 
the  order,  were  responsible  for  its  begin- 
ning. These  men  wanted  a  social  life  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  City  people 
had  theatres,  clubs,  and  fraternal  orders 
for  social  culture  and  entertainment. 
Rural  folk  needed  a  form  of  social  outlet 
too.  The  forming  of  the  Grange  had  a 
business  purpose  in  mind  too.  This  was  to 
aid  the  farmer  in  getting  better  prices  for 
his  products  and  improved  transporta- 
tion to  the  market.  These  legislative 
actions  in  the  farmers'  behalf  were  called 
"Granger  Laws."  Cooperatives  for  market- 
ing products  were  formed,  but  they  were 
not  very  sucessful.  Nevertheless,  the 
Grange  continued  to  grow  in  the  social 
aspect  of  the  order.  In  less  than  a  decade 
after  its  beginning,  the  Grange  mem- 
bership reached  nearly  one  million 
members. 

The  social  get-togethers  were  in  the 
form  of  secret  Grange  meetings  open  only 
to  persons  fourteen  years  and  older,  after 
being  initiated  in  the  four  degrees  of  the 
order.  At  these  meetings,  business  was 
conducted,  a  social  program  was  held, 
and  a  needy  friend  or  neighbor  was 
helped  or  given  assistance .  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  refreshments  were  served. 
Regular  meetings  were  held  on  a  monthly 
or  bi-monthly  basis.  Special  events  were 


as  common  in  the  Grange  in  the  past  as 
they  are  now.  Among  these  are  suppers, 
dances,  sugar  eats,  community  fairs,  mys- 
tery rides,  and  visits  to  other  granges. 

For  many  years,  members  of  my 
family  have  belonged  to  the  Grange  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  its  activities.  My 
grandfather,  Wesley  A.  Olds,  was  a  past 
Master  of  Berkshire  County  Pomona 
Grange  in  the  late  1920's.  My  father, 
Howard  E .  Olds,  served  as  Master  of  both 
the  local  and  county  grange.  He  also  was  a 
Massachusetts  State  Grange  Deputy  for 
eight  years  in  the  1940's.  Twenty  years 
later,  I  served  as  Pomona  Master.  Then  a 
couple  of  years  after  that  I  was  Master  of 
Middlefield  Grange.  A  number  of  my 
relatives  are  Past  Masters,  25  and  50 year. 
Golden  Sheaf  members  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  Many  are  still  active 
members. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  a 
Grange  benefactor  and  author,  the  late 
Charles  M.  Gardner.  Since  it  would  take 
an  essay  in  itself  to  state  all  his  accom- 
plishments, I  am  only  going  to  write  about 
his  major  offices  in  the  grange,  his 
achievements  and  contributions.  Mr. 
Gardner  spent  three  years  as  a  subor- 
dinate Deputy  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Grange.  Next,  he  was  State  Grange  Lec- 
turer for  four  years,  followed  by  two  terms 
as  State  Master.  In  addition,  he  served  the 
National  Grange  for  many  years.  For 
three  and  one  half  decades,  Charles  M. 
Gardner  was  editor  of  the  "National 
Grange  Monthly."  Also,  he  authored  a 
book  entitled  The  Grange  —  Friend  of  the 
Farmer.  In  addition,  he  served  as  High 
Priest  of  Demeter  of  the  National  Grange 
for  34  years.  Following  this  period,  he 
became  High  Priest  Emeritus  until  his 
death  in  1954.i  In  these  capacities,  Mr. 
Gardner  directed  the  ritualistic  part  of  the 
entire  grange  membership. 
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Charles  M.  Gardner 


This  talented  man  also  served  for 
several  years  in  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature. 

In  Huntington,  Massachusetts,  a 
scenic  state  park  and  a  church  organ  are 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  Both  are  fine 
tributes  to  a  true  friend  of  the  farmer  and  a 
devoted  "Patron  of  Husbandry." 

In  closing,  this  article  on  rural,  social 
organizations,  it  pleases  me  to  be  able  to 


write  and  give  attention  to  these  worthy 
organizations,  groups,  and  individual 
grangers.Theircontributions  to  the  social 
aspects  of  country  life  past  and  present 
have  earned  them  some  well-deserved 
recognition. 

I  Historical  Address,  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  Centennial,  Thomas,  Albert  J., 
1973. 
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Professor  James  Nooney 


The  following  is  a  brief  recollection  of  the  life  of  Professor  James  Nooney  of  Chester  Mass- 
achusetts, by  the  late  Lillian  Elder  Pease.  It  was  given  to  Stone  Walls  by  Elizabeth  Nooney 
Pearson  of  Huntington. 


JamesNooney  wasborn  inChesteron 
August  12,  1810.  He  was  partly  reared  by 
an  uncle,  Andrew  Dennison  of  West  Suf- 
field,  Connecticut,  who  was  an  educated 
man  and  for  some  years,  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature.  Another  uncle, 
Robert  Denison,  served  in  the  British 
Navy  as  a  chaplain  and  instructor  of 
nautical  science  and  astronomy. 

After  graduating  from  Yale  in  1838. 
James  Nooney  took  a  position  on  the  Erie 
to  teach  nautical  science  and  to  take 
astronomical  observations.  He  resigned 
in  1840  and  from  1841  to  1844.  he  returned 
to  Yale  as  a  tutor.  Following  this  period, 
he  went  to  Western  Reserve  College  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  later  resigned  and  spent 
his  time  traveling  along  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  along 
the  Pacific  coast  California,  and  Oregon. 

From  1850  to  1852.  Nooney  was  a  sur- 
veyor in  California.  Here,  in  the  gold 
llelds  where  there  were  often  disputed 
land  titles,  the  fees  were  large  and  Nooney 
often  earned  thousands  of  dollars  for  just 
one  case. 

In  1852.  Nooney  was  half  owner  and 
Captain  of  the  Orpheus,  a  ship  which  car- 
ried 150  passengers  to  Australia  and 
cruised  the  Pacific  Islands.  He  eventually 
sold  the  ship  in  Honolulu  and  returned  to 
San   Francisco   in    1853   to  continue 


surveying. 

Nooney  was  appointed  surveyor  in 
1859  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
Northwest  Boundary  and  in  September 
1860,  he  worked  on  the  Great  Divide 
which  was  finished  on  October  25.  1860. 
He  spent  the  winter  in  the  slate  of  Wash- 
ington preparing  a  report  which  was 
delivered  the  following  spring  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Professor  Nooney  again  returned  to 
California  as  a  surveyor  and  mining 
engineer.  One  of  his  projects  during  these 
years  was  engineering  a  tunnel  through 
Humbolt  Mountain  in  search  of  silver. 
Later,  in  Mexico,  he  became  a  superintend- 
ent of  gold  and  silver  mines  but  was 
driven  out  by  the  Maximillian  episode. 

He  returned  to  New  Haven  because  of 
his  close  friendship  with  President  W. 
Woolsey.  During  these  years  he  also  spent 
time  in  Florida.  Missouri.  Kansas,  and 
Massachusetts.  He  owned  "Little  Tiger 
Island"  off  the  coast  of  Florida  but  grew 
tired  of  it  and  left  it  to  folks  in  Connect- 
icut Other  residences  seemed  to  tire  him 
as  well  —  a  home  in  Poplar  Bluffs,  Mis- 
souri, and  a  farm  in  Springfield  which 
was  one  mile  from  Water  Shops.  Finally, 
Nooney  returned  to  Chester  —  old,  deaf, 
and  tired  —  where  he  died. 
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Up  the  Hill 
in  Memory 


by  May  Smith 


Pomeroy  Road,  Montgomery 


We're  starting  up  the  first  long  hill.  It's 
pretty.  Close  to  you  on  the  left  the  land  is 
steep  up,  little  grasses  grow  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  in  spring  we'd  watch  for  the 
hepaticas  to  blossom.  On  the  right  side  — 
the  low  side  —  were  towering  pines  and 
big  oak  trees.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  the 
men  when  they  started  this  road.  They 
must  have  just  dug  into  the  side  of  the  hill 
wide  enough  to  let  a  cart  or  wagon  go. 

It's  a  long  pull  and  we  let  the  horse  rest 
at  the  top.  Maybe  she  turns  her  head  to 
look  back  at  us  in  the  wagon  or  on  the  sled 
as  if  to  see  if  we  were  coming  all  right 
so  far. 

The  road  levels  for  just  a  short  way, 
and  on  our  left  is  a  big  maple  tree  with  its 
roots  clinging  over  huge,  mossy  stones. 
During  spring  thaws  or  heavy  rains  water 
dashes  over  the  roots  and  stones,  through 
the  stone  culvert  and  down  its  steep  and 
rocky  course  to  the  fields  below.  It  keeps 
these  fields  pretty  wet  for  plowing  for  a 
while  in  the  spring.  In  winter  when  it  froze 
after  thawing  and  running  down,  it  made 
a  nice  and  safe  place  for  people  to  skate 
while  it  lasted.  Up  by  the  tree  many 
gleaming  icicles  formed.  In  later  years 
our  children  got  to  calling  it  the  "Big 
Water"  —  sounded  Indian,  perhaps  they 
got  it  from  some  ancestors  way  back! 


Now  there  is  a  slight  rise,  and  for  a 
short  way  the  road  levels  out  again.  Here 
frequently  there  were  smaller  freshets 
from  the  hillside  running  into  the  ditch, 
and  we'd  loosen  the  reins  and  let  the 
horse  step  to  where  she  could  drink.  Also 
here  the  road  was  just  terribly  near  the 
edge  as  a  ledge  jutted  out  so  far,  but  in 
later  years  some  of  this  ledge  was  blasted 
away  and  made  it  a  little  wider  —  although  it 
seemed  we'd  never  get  to  use  it. 
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When  the  afternoon  sun  "struck  in" 
and  caused  mehing  it  made  a  build-up  of 
ice  which  horses  dreaded  to  cross.  Now, 
there  is  a  short  steep  "pitch,"  and  near  the 
top  is  a  sand  bank  —  just  a  small  one, 
where  Dad  used  to  come  down  and  get 
sand  with  the  wagon  to  do  little  cement 
jobs  around  the  farm,  and  when  he  made 
a  bigger  stable,  the  sand  was  drawn  from 
there.  Going  along,  on  the  left,  there  are 
big  ledges  that  shone  with  ice  formations 
in  winter,  and  beech  trees  which  held 
their  brown  leaves  for  the  wind  and  sleet 
to  rattle  through. 

The  road  levels  out  a  bit  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  so,  and  on  the  left,  not  really  very 
noticeable  —  just  a  shallow  place  in  the 
bank  surrounded  by  ferns  and  grasses, 
but  for  all  my  years  it  has  been  constant  — 
water,  cold  as  ice,  and  we  kept  a  cup  or 
something  there  to  drink  from.  In  Mom's 
older  years  when  we  were  taking  her  to  the 
farm  we'd  stop  and  bring  cups  of  water  to 
her  in  the  car. 

On  up  a  little  more,  over  a  small,  but 
pleasant  stream,  we  passed  under  big 
oaks  and  maples.  As  a  child  this  was 
always  known  as  the  "Brown  Place." 
There  was  no  house  left  then,  but  lilies 
and  the  old-fashioned  red  roses  grew  by 
the  road.  After  a  while  there  was  a  very 
small  home  built  by  Mr.  John  Powers, 
and  later  it  was  sold  to  Mrs.  Hattie  Belden 
and  her  sons.  They  occupied  it  for  quite  a 
few  years,  and  then  it  was  purchased  by 
Charles  Diller,  who  has  done  a  beautiful 
job  of  making  an  attractive  home,  nice 
walls  and  lawns  and  planted  spruce  trees 
at  the  edges  of  the  woods.  Mud  was  always 
deep  here,  and  one  always  expected  to 
have  to  shovel  snow  "down  by  the  Brown 
Place"  to  get  a  team  through.  From  this 
spot  one  could  look  west  to  the  whole  pan- 
orama of  the  valley,  the  Chapin  &  Gould 
Mill,  the  river,  the  Clark  "flats"  by  the 
winding  railroad  track  —  Rock  House, 


and  the  range  of  hills  beyond,  upward 
again,  around  a  turn  where  chestnut,  pine 
and  hemlock  overhung  the  road.  On  the 
right  stood  a  very  large  chestnut  tree.  It 
must  have  been  ancient  It  was  sort  of  a 
land-mark,  as  we  used  to  designate  some- 
thing "above  or  below"  the  Old  Chestnut 
Hemlock  grew  very  close,  and  with  snow 
we'd  duck  our  heads  or  we'd  get  loads  of 
snow  on  our  heads  and  down  our  necks. 
During  the  past  several  years  many  of 
these  have  been  cut  so  the  road  might  be 
widened  a  little  to  accomodate  larger  road 
and  machinery,  and  hopefully  to  let  in 
more  sun  to  help  dry  out  the  mud  sooner. 
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Before  the  road  machinery  it  didn't  make 
so  much  difference  as  farmers  did  the 
work  mostly  by  hand,  or  with  a  small 
scraper,  and  their  labor  was  applied  to 
their  tax  bills.  They  really  had  a  need  to 
"work  out"  taxes  as  cash  was  always  hard 
to  come  by. 

This  area  seems  to  be  sort  of  a  turning 
point;  the  soil  changes,  and  many  times  in 
cold  weather  it  may  be  raining  below,  and 
here  change  to  sleet  or  snow. 

Upward  again,  with  tall  trees  growing 
on  our  right,  and  a  brook  dashes  along  — 
pretty  forest  land  on  the  left  with  a  lot  of 
white  birch  and  mountain  laurel  —  now 
we're  at  the  land  owned  by  Willis  Car- 
rington,  and  there  are  big  pines  and  a 
split-rail  fence.  In  the  spring  underneath 
them  are  many  of  the  wild  lilies  of-the- 
valley,  and  later  in  the  summer  are  Indian 
pipes.  Now  comes  what  we  always  called 
Willis's  lower  barway.  A  pretty  spot.  We 
go  over  Muck  Bridge,  which  goes  across  a 
small  stream:  —  it  seems  to  be  drainage 
from  springs  in  the  pasture  —  around  a 
steep  curve  now,  and  big  pine  on  the  bank 
on  our  left.  It  must  have  been  a  very  old 
tree  —  so  tall,  so  big  and  beautiful.  We're 
about  up  to  Dad's  "little  lots"  now  and  the 
Upper  Bars,  where  we  used  to  see  cattle  — 


and  many,  many  years  before  there  were 
sheep  pastured  here.  Big  maples  are  each 
side  of  the  road  now,  and  we  come  to 
Gramp's  old  place,  a  salt  box  house,  big 
barn  north  of  it,  long  sheds  attached  to  the 
house,  and  the  old  tobacco  barn,  and  the 
black  smith  shop. 

Just  south  of  the  old  shop  was  the  pret- 
tiest little  lot  with  plum  trees,  a  couple  of 
pear  trees,  a  peach  tree,  and  long  ago  an 
apricot  tree  and  grapevines  over  the 
stone  wall. 

We  come  now  to  the  little  brook,  with  a 
pond  on  our  left  that  was  dug  in  early  days 
—  one  old  map  calls  it  a  Trout  Pond,  but 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  Gramp  used  to  lead 
his  horses  down  to  drink,  and  one  could 
see  trout  dash  here  and  there.  Before  elec- 
tricity they  used  to  make  successive  cut- 
tings of  ice  for  their  home  ice  boxes  and 
cooling  milk. 

Up  along  now  and  there's  the  small, 
white  house  that  Dad  built,  and  where  my 
sister  and  I  were  born  —  the  big  row  of 
maple  trees  each  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
red  bam.  No  one  has  lived  there  for  a 
while  —  but  wait  —  there's  Dad  down  to 
the  shed  checking  the  oil  in  the  tractor, 
and  Mom  is  just  going  through  the  barn 
door  to  give  the  cows  their  grain. 
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The  Bell  House 


by  Geneva  Bell 


The  center  of  Middlefield  consists  of 
the  church,  general  store,  post-office,  the 
Hbrary,  and  school  in  which  five  of  my 
children  began  their  education.  Walking 
home  from  the  village  store,  down  Bell 
Road,  you  pass  through  a  maze  of  pine 
trees  which  we  always  referred  to  as  the 
flat,  planted  by  Ralph  Bell  many  years 
ago.  Many  of  these  trees  were  destroyed 
when  the  town  deemed  it  necessary  to 
change  the  road  to  avoid  the  heavy  block- 
age of  snow,  which  was  a  problem  several 
times  every  winter. 


At  the  side  of  the  old  road,  nestled 
behind  the  pines,  Rosena  Bell  Perez  and 
her  husband  built  a  small  summer  home. 
Rosena  is  a  retired  school  teacher  and  is 
the  oldest  child  of  Ralph  and  Eila  Bell. 
Her  husband  is  a  retired  naval  officer. 
Their  permanent  home  is  in  California 
but  they  enjoy  the  summer  here,  often 
accompanied  by  their  daughter  and  son. 

Continuing  down  the  road,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  the  right  side  is  the  home  of 
George  Bell  Jr.,  which  he  built  himself 
He  is  our  youngest  child.  He  and  his  wife 
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Lois,  a  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College,  have  two  little  boys. 

Across  from  young  George's  home  is  a 
laurel  field.  Every  spring  it  blooms  in 
pink  and  white  profusion  among  the 
hardback  and  natural  growth  native  to 
our  New  England  farmlands.  People 
come  from  great  distances  to  view  the 
panorama  of  our  state  fiower. 

Just  below  George  Jr.'s  house  is  the 
house  my  husband  and  I  built  in  1948, 
now  owned  by  our  youngest  daughter 
Eila  and  her  husband  Jonathan  Jones. 
They  have  three  children.  The  foundation 
is  of  field  stone  brought  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  farmland.  When  we  first  built  this 
house  we  found  we  had  erected  a  musical 
chimney.  The  wind,  rain  and  snow  seem- 
ed to  set  chords  of  music  from  the  vi- 
brations in  its  intake.  In  one  of  the 
upstairs  rooms  it  sounds  like  a  great  organ 
muffled  by  a  choir  of  singing  voices. 

The  lovely  old  picturesque  farmhouse 
built  in  gambrel  style  and  belonging  to 
my  husband's  parents  is  nearly  200  years 
old.  It  sits  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  now 
nestled  in  the  snow  of  a  February  winter. 
The  pretty  gardens  for  which  Eila  Bell 
was  famous  are  tucked  in  between  the 
sugar  house  and  the  farmhouse,  now 
asleep  in  the  wake  of  winter  dominance. 
Time  was  when  the  red  sugar  house  was  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

When  my  husband  and  I  were  build- 
ing our  first  home  across  the  street  from 
the  old  farmhouse.  Gramma  and  Grampa 
Bell  maintained  a  proud  and  productive 
farm,  and  had  done  so  for  many  years 
with  their  Holstein  herd.  They  sugared 
the  maples  and  cared  for  the  Smith  Farm 
located  at  the  beginning  of  the  state 
forest 

Often  I  think  of  the  story  Gram  Bell 
told  us  many  years  ago  about  a  fire  in  the 
old  farmhouse,  and  that  the  McCowens 
who  lived  in  the  farm  below  theirs  had 


shown  written  proof  that  a  group  of  men 
marching  down  into  Worthington  for 
induction  into  the  Civil  War  stopped  and 
put  the  fire  out,  thereby  saving  the  old 
farmhouse.  On  removing  a  second  ceiling 
in  the  down  stairs  area  the  charred  beams 
and  boarding  became  evident  along  with 
newspaper  insulation  dated  in  that  era. 
As  we  continued  to  bare  the  walls  in  the 
upper  floor  for  insulation  and  plaster,  we 
found  newspapers  there  dating  to  the  era 
of  President  Lincoln,  and  written  pieces 
concerning  the  Continental  Congress. 
There  also  was  a  recipe  for  Lincoln's 
favorite  jonny  cake  by  Maiy  Lincoln.  We 
scraped  some  of  these  newspapers  from 
the  wood  and  sent  them  to  Boston  to  my 
brother,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  Joslia 
Clinic;  these  were  photographed. 

Across  the  top  of  the  barn  roof  is  writ- 
ten MIDDLEFIELD  in  large  letters;  this 
was  used  for  the  airplanes  before  more 
technical  devices  became  prevalent. 
Around  the  cupola  my  husband  wound  a 
string  of  Christmas  lights  in  the  days 
before  he  sustained  a  severe  accident  In 
the  middle  of  December  in  1982  he  lost 
the  thumb  from  his  left  hand  and  injuried 
his  arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.  The 
Christmas  lights  shone  brightly,  giving  us 
faith  that  he  would  return  from  the  Bos- 
ton hospital  with  indomitable  spirit  to 
continue  on. 

Below  the  barn  the  Bells  dug  a  huge 
pond  which  has  been  a  haven  for  the 
Canadian  geese  in  great  numbers  from 
spring  to  late  fall  every  year.  Sometimes  a 
crane  puts  in  an  appearance,  or  a  strange 
bird  we  are  unable  to  identify.  Many 
camera  fans  have  gathered  in  the  area 
and  an  artist  painted  a  scene  for  his 
collection  of  "New  England  Beauty." 

The  saga  of  Bellville  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to"Barney,"  a 
donkey  bought  by  Grampa  and  Gramma 
Bell  when  our  children  were  quite  small. 
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He  is  now  somewhere  in  his  late  twenties 
and  has  done  us  proud;  he  is  quite  a  celeb- 
rity in  his  own  right  For  many  years  now 
he  has  played  the  part  of  the  donkey  in  the 
manger  scene  with  humility  and  dignity. 
The  manger  scene  has  been  exhibited  for 
many  years  by  the  Huntington  Lion's 
Club.  His  picture  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Springfield  Sunday  paper  and 
he  has  made  several  TV  appearances. 

In  the  morning  now  I  go  across  the 
road  to  what  is  now  the  home  of  Eila  and 
Jonathan.  They  are  both  at  work  and  the 
children  are  at  school  —  the  house  is 
quiet  The  winds  of  the  winter  are  blowing 
fiercely  and  the  house  is  warm  and  com- 
fortable. I  stop  and  listen  —  the  vibrations 
in  the  chimney  play  music  like  the  pipes 
of  Pan  or  the  soft  tones  of  a  mellow  fiute.  I 
am  strangely  comforted. 

I  have  been  staying  in  the  old  farm- 
house; my  husband  is  no  longer  with  us 


and  there  is  silence,  a  sense  of  waiting  and 
watching  in  all  the  rooms,  the  past  echoes 
in  my  subconscious. 

The  lawyers  and  their  co-workers  with 
dexterity  and  superiority  write  on  official 
documents  of  virgin  white  the  names  of 
those  who  will  legally  take  possession  of 
all  here-in.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  I 
am  richer  by  far  than  either  of  them,  for 
from  the  soil  of  this  land  I  have  reaped  the 
harvest  of  memories  that  compose  my  life 
—  whether  they  have  resulted  in  mistakes, 
good  fortune  and  blessings,  or  indif- 
ference. I  know  as  in  the  beautiful  song 
(so  loved  by  the  Grange)  "God  Walks  in 
the  Meadows"  written  by  C.  Austin,  that 
surely  He  walks  in  the  meadows  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  all  time. 

This  is  the  twilight  of  my  life  and 
night-time  is  near.  I  must  continue  my 
journey,  for  there  is  still  some  distance  to 
go  before  my  traveling  is  over. 


Ode  to  a  land  that  will  always  be  mine. 

Ode  to  the  only  real  home  I  have  ever  known. 

Ode  to  the  haunting  beauty  of  an  OLD  HOUSE. 


Editorial  Note: 

Stone  Walls  recently  had  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Geneva  Bell  telling  us  of  the  death  of 
Barney,  the  donkey  she  mentioned  in  her 
story  about  the  Bell  homestead.  For  many 
years  he  made  an  annual  appearance  in 
the  manger  scene  sponsored  by  the  Hun- 
tington Lions  Club. 


Also  a  call  from  Mrs.  Haydeil  of 
Blandford  tells  us  that  the  Blandford 
town  seal  was  carved  in  the  early  1900's 
and  not  1800  as  reported  in  our  last 
issue. 
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The  Kaolin  Road 
in  Blandford 

Contributed  by  Doris  Hayden 


From  time  to  time,  people  have  astced 
about  the  reason  for  the  name  of  this  road. 
Some  have  thought  it  an  Indian  name. 
The  Blandford  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
had  purchased  land  on  Sunset  Rock  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  which  they 
opened  to  transport  clay  from  the  mine  to 
Russell.  Their  kaolin  mine  was  located 
just  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  road  on 
Route  23.  (See  Srowe  H^a//.vFall  1978  for  an 
account  of  the  mine.) 
From  Blandford  Monthly  —  July  1903 

In  response  to  a  petition  by  E.W.  Boise 
and  others,  the  county  commissioners 
will  inspect  what  is  known  as  the  Kaolin 
Road,  connecting  the  Russell  and  West- 
field  roads,  and  will  give  a  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  laying  it  out  as  a  public  high- 
way, July  29.  This  project,  if  carried  out, 
will  open  up  some  most  desirable  and 
sightly  property. 

From  Blandford  Monthly  —  Dec.  1903 

What  has  been  known  as  the  brick- 
and-tile,  or  Kaolin  Road,  is  at  last  a 
public    highway.    The    county  com- 


missioners have  viewed  and  approved  it. 
The  town  laid  out  about  $200  on  it,  the 
contract  having  been  taken  and  the  work 
done  by  Ely  Wyman.  The  lower  part  was 
underlined  with  telford.  and  the  grade 
above  it  has  been  well  drained  by  means 
of  culverts  made  of  stone.  The  road  pre- 
sents every  appearance  of  having  been 
well  done  and  Mr.  Wyman  has  had  long 
experience  in  this  line.  It  will  be  a  great 
public  convenience  and  in  connection 
with  a  large  number  of  house  lots  and 
streets  now  being  made  ready  for  prospec- 
tive investors  by  the  Norcross  Brothers  is 
likely  to  become  an  important  highway  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter. 

NOTE  —  This  road  connected  with  the 
Russell  Road  very  close  to  the  present 
home  of  David  Peebles.  When  the  Mass. 
Turnpike  was  put  thru  Blandford,  it  dis- 
rupted some  of  the  property  lines  in  that 
area.  So  the  Kaolin  Road  was  relocated  to 
exit  on  the  Russell  Road  just  below  the 
Elementary  School. 
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Town  of  Blandford  -  Postmasters 


Postoffice  No.  3  —  Blandford  Center 

Postoffice  No.  28  —  North  Blandford 

Timothy  Hatch 

1799 

Lyman  Gibbs 

1828 

Russell  Atwater 

1802 

George  C.  Collester 

1849 

Joseph  Bull 

1804 

Albert  T.  Norton 

1851 

Amos  M.  Collins 

1810 

Edwin  Ely 

1853 

Fordyce  Sylvester 

1818 

Lyman  H.  Lloyd 

1870 

Orrin  Sage 

1821 

Charles  M.  Waite 

1871 

James  Secrest  (?) 

1828 

Geo.  C.  Collester 

1874 

Luther  Laflin 

1830 

Wm.  H.  Watson 

1877 

Orrin  Sage 

1831 

Selden  Osborn 

1881 

Enos  Boise 

1847 

Alvan  F.  BLiss 

1882 

Theodore  A.  Wilson 

1848 

Henry  A.  Blair 

1886 

Lucius  B.  Shepard 

1849 

David  P.  Robinson 

1853 

This  is  taken  from 

the  research  of 

David  Shurtleff 

1857 

Charles  Bond,  which  is 

deposited  at  the 

Norman  V.  Lewis 

1859 

Springfield  Library.  It  is  tilled, Postal  His- 

Lucius B.  Shepard 

1863 

tory  Information,  Hampdi 

?n  County  J  789  to 

Howard  P.  Robinson 

1870 

1890.  Mr.  Bond  was  a  former  page  at  the 

Mrs.  Jane  C.  Robinson 

1873 

library  and  a  decendant  of  one  of  the  trus- 

tees.  This  has  been  a  hobby  of  his.  He  has 
placed  a  copy  at  the  library  in  each  county 
Information  provided  by  Alice  Britton.  seat  for  each  county  that  he  researched. 


AfltKO    DAYSRttUHrj  10 
DtAl  EH  IN 

GENERAU  MERCHANDISE. 
No.  Blandford,  Mass. 


Genealogical  Queries 


Am  seeking  information  on  Matthias 
Button  who  married  Amy  Crow  in  ISlOat 
Montgomery  Mass.  He  was  the  father  of 
Mary  Button  who  was  born  in  Mont- 
gomery in  1810.  They  moved  to  Hebron, 
N.Y.  in  1814  and  according  to  the  1820 
Census  Amy  Button  was  living  in  Mont- 
gomery in  1820.  What  happened  to 
Matthias  and  who  was  he?  He  is  the  miss- 
ing link  in  the  Button  genealogy  of  my 
family. 

If  anyone  would  like  information  on 
the  Maynard  and  Button  families  I  will 
gladly  share  what  I  have. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Anderson 
159  Louis  Road 
Springfield,  Mass.  01118 


Information  needed  on  Joseph  Witter 
or  Wilter  Rev.  war  veteran  from  Murray- 
field.  Would  like  birth  date  of  Dolly  Wit- 
ter born  Hinsdale  Mass.  Believed  to  be  his 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Doris  Hayden 
R.  364,  Hayden  Road 
Blandford,  Mass.  01008 

Does  anyone  know  of 
"T.  Raymond,  died  July  2,  1902.  Poor 
Kid"? 

Who  was  he,  where  did  he  live,  how 
did  he  die,  where  is  he  buried  and  who 
was  the  sorrowing  friend  who  left  that 
message  in  South  Worthington? 
Marion  Sweeney 
648  Roosevelt  Avenue 
Springfield,  Mass.  01118 


NOTICE 

As  of  September  first  Stone  Walls  will  offer  back  issues  free  of  charge.  All  you  will  be 
asked  to  pay  is  the  postage  which  is  84  cents  per  copy.  Back  issues  are  any  magazines 
dated  before  1982.  Send  your  order  plus  postage  to: 

Mrs.  Grace  Wheeler 

430  Worthington  Road 

Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Those  living  in  the  area  may  pick  magazines  up  at  her  home  and  save  postage. 
Call  413-667-3438. 
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BRADFORD  P.  FISK 
Incorporated 

The  Corners  Grocery 

Country  Cricket 
Antiques  &  Gifts 

Fine  Antiques  and  Country  Gift  Shop 
combined  for  the  unusual 
in  shopping  delights! 
Christmas  Gifts, 
also  Lamps  and  Shades 

Telephone:  413-238-5531 

HUNTINGTON  ROAD  -  RT.  112 
WORTHINGTON,    MA  01098 

Worthington,  Mass.  01098 

Friday.  Saturday  &  Sunday  10-6 

Tuesday  -  Thursday  by  chance 
or  by  appointment 

JACQUIE  BRIDGE^AAN 

TELEPHONE 
413-238-5366 

Wolcott  Realty 

CatewayAutt 

NORTH  ROAD  WESTFIELD 

Specializing  in  Country  Property 

Serving  the  Hilltown  Area 

To  BUY  or  SELL  call  us. 
We  have  many  exclusive  listings 

CALL  562-4778 

1  Basket  Street 
Huntington 
667-3101  667-3102 
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RIVER  BREEZE  SHOP 

Rte.  112  •  Huntington,  Mass. 

Handcrafted  Gifts 
Antiques 
Post  Cards 

Grace  Wheeler,  Prop.  •  Phone  1-667-3438 

Open  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  9  AM  -  5  PM 

B.F.  CASSIN 
INSURANCE  AGENCY,  INC. 

Formerly  C.  G.  Pero  Insurance 
General  Insurance  -  Life  -  Health  Insurance 
SERVING  THE  VALLEY 

Call  and  Compare 
Main  Street,  Huntington,  Mass.  01050 

Tel.  667-3081 
Tel.  568-1243 

HUNTINGTON 
TRUE  VALUE  HARDWARE 

Main  Street,  Huntington,  MA  01050 
667-5531 

Quality 

Hardware.  Electrical  &  Plumhling  Supplies 
Sacrete  Products,  Glass.  Lawn  <&  Garden  Products 

Dewhurst 

Frisbie  Typesetting 
Graphics  camerawork 

Layout  &  Paste-Up 
Photocopies 

1  (413)  243  -  0362 

MOLTENBREY'S 
MARKET 

serving  the  people  of  Huntington 
for  over  30  years 

DARRYL  FISK,  Prop. 

^^^^^  ^^^"^'^^"^^'^^^""^ 

Builds  and  repairs  stonewalls, 
foundations  and  wells 
Creating  in  Stone,  Brick,  Ceramic  Tile 

Ferro-cement 
BRUCE  MASON       Moss  Hill  Rd. 

Russell,  MA. 
667-3497  862-3815 

RTF.  20    RUSSELL.  MASS 
Phone  862-3608 

Open  Seven  Days  A  Week 
Specializing  In  Pizzas,  Grinders  A  Dinners 

ORDERS  TO  GO 

"FRIENDUEST  BAR  IN  THE  VALLEY" 

WESTFIELD  PHARMACY  ,  INC. 
Stanley  F.  Nowak,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Convalescent  Supplies  -  Cards 
Candy  -  Gifts 

Tel.  562-4411 

65  Franklin  Street  •  Westfield,  Mass. 

We  Maintain  a  Connplete  Record  of  All 
Your  Family's  Prescription  Purchases 
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A  Country  Bookstore 

20,000  Good  Used  Books 
For  Your  Browsing  Pleasure 


Victorian  Prints,  Antiquarian  Post  Cards 
Wide  Selection  of  Greeting  Cards 
Party  Goods  ~  Gifts 

Open  7  Days  JO  A.M.  -  5  P.M. 

Paulson  Books 

Allen  Colt  Road 
Huntington,  Ma.  01050 

(Fronn  Rte  112  in  Huntington,  take  Rte 
66  1  Vz  miles  to  top  of  hill,  then  left  on 
Searle  Rd.  to  1st  right. ) 

Always  buying  books  and  old  postcards 

CALL  BARBARA  667-3208 


Printing  Centers 


WE  MAKE  YOU 
LOOK GOOD* 


Whether  you  need  competent  advice  and  assistance  or  you 
know  exactly  what  you  need,  depend  on  us  for 

WHAT  YOU  NEED,  WHEN  YOU  WANTITl 

*TeSt,  low  coit,  ^ualiiif  printing  &  mote... 

POINTING  IB&W  AND  COLOfl),  COPYING,  rVPOGRAPHY  COLLATING,  FOLDING  BINDING 
HOLE  PUNCHING,  LETTERHEADS,  ENVELOPES.  BUSINESS  CARDS.  INVITATIONS, 
_  MAILERS  BROCHURES,  REPORTS  AND  MORE 


Century  Village 
138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 


(41 3)  736-5223 


We  're  with  you  every  step  of  the  way. 


Hi II towns  Working  Together... 

Country  Journal 

A  Weekly  Publication 
"Devoted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Hilliowns" 

667-3211 

Main  Street  Huntington,  MA 


For  th<  mosl  in  perMinal  (-uniputinf;. 

Century  Village    138  Memorial  Avenue 
West  Springfield,  MA  01089 
413-736-21 12 
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—  Editorial  Board  — 


Betty  Jean  Aitken  Helena  Duris 

Natalie  Birrell  Ida  Joslyn 

Lucy  Conant  Ellie  Lazarus 

Connie  Dorrington  Brooke  Lynes 

Bernard  Drew  Louise  Mason 

Grace  Wheeler 

—  Friends  — 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Ives  F.  Clark  Robbins 

Donald  &  Sara  Ives  Mrs.  Wilmer  Cudworth 

Mrs.  John  I .  Simpson  Vera  Smith 

Mrs.  John  E.  Irwin  Ruth  Anderson 

Harriet  Osgood  Mr.  &  Mrs .  U .S .  James 

A.  Newton  Wells  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H  .N .  Marsh 

Frank  Andras  Mr.  &  Mrs .  Elmer  Hart 

Ellie  Lazarus  Mr.  &  Mrs .  Fred  Van  Voorhis 


Kathleen  Fletcher 


READERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 


If  there  is  a  Last  Issue  notice  in  your  magazine,  please  renew  promptly  as 
we  have  noother  means  of  notifying  you  that  your  subscription  has  lapsed. 
Back  copies,  when  available,  cost  added  postage  to  send. 

Please  notify  us  ifyour  address  changes.  Magazines  will  not  be  forwarded 
and  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  have  your  new  address. 

STONE  WALLS 
Box  85 

Huntington.  Massachu.sett.s  01050 
Vol.  11,  No.  3 

STONE  WALLS  is  published  quarterly.  Subscriptions  are  $7.00  a  year,  $2.00  for  individual 
copies.  Please  add  80  cents  with  a  special  request  for  any  back  issue  to  be  mailed.  The 
retail  price  of  individual  copies  may  be  modified  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Editorial 
Board.  We  welcome  unsolicited  manuscripts  and  illustmtions  from  and  about  the  hiUtowns 
of  the  Berkshires.  The  editors  of  STONE  WAIIJi  assume  no  responsibility  for 
non-commissioned  manuscripts,  photographs,  drawings,  or  other  material.  No  such  material 
will  be  returned  unless  submitted  with  self  addressed  envelope  and  sufficient  postage.  We 
also  welcome  letters  from  our  readers.  No  portions  of  this  publication  may  he  reproduced  in 
any  form,  with  the  exception  of  brief  excerpts  for  review  purposes,  without  the  e.xpress 
consent  of  the  editors  of  STONE  WALLS.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  non-profit  making 
publication,  we  will  continue  to  publish  our  magazine  as  long  as  it  is  financially  possible.  If 
at  any  time  we  are  unable  to  continue,  we  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  refund  any 
subscription.  STONE  WALLS  1985 


We  used  these famous  lines from  Robert  Frost  on  our  very first  Stone  Walls  cover. 
Now.  ten  years  later,  we  are  happy  to  share  them  with  you  again. 


"Before  I  built  a  wall  I 'd  ask  to  know 
What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out" 

—  Robert  Frost 
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